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wealthy and upper classes, and no dissenter could enjoy their
full privileges. On the other hand, there was a large and
dissatisfied opposition to such a state of things. It included
Liberals, nonconformists, Jews, Roman Catholics, secular-
ists, men who were much more interested in the new
science than in the old humanities/ and the successful
manufacturers and business magnates who believed in a
Useful' rather than a traditional, and so-called Cultural/
education. And so the democratic and utilitarian tendencies
of the day allied themselves with the scientific and secularist
movements in providing an entirely new institution of
general and vocational higher education for the' benefit of
those to whom Oxford and Cambridge were closed by
reason of religious tests or of expense or of unsuitability.

In The Times of February 9th, 1825, there appeared a letter
addressed to Henry Brougham and written by the poet
Thomas Campbell. The author pleaded for the establishment
of a "great London University" designed primarily to
provide education for the "middling rich/' "the small,
comfortable, able, trading fortunes " Campbell had already
visited Bonn and Berlin, and he doubtless had the non-
residential German university in mind; he had also dis-
cussed the matter with the philosopher David Hume, who
had been educated in one of the Scottish universities,
which were run on similar lines- As a result of this letter, a
meeting, presided over by the Lord Mayor, was held at the
London Tavern. A prospectus was issued and an appeal
launched. The outcome of this was the opening of a college
in Gower Street in 1828. It was a proprietary institution,
run by shareholders as a joint-stock company. Among the
Whigs and Radicals who sponsored the new college were
the utilitarian philosophers Jeremy Bentham1 and James Mill,

1 Bentham's skeleton is still kept in a case in the library at University College
Gower Street. It was removed to a place of safety during the war.